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To THE Honorable City Council of Mansfield, Ohio: 

GENTLEMKN— I have the honor to here- 
with submit to you the Fourth Annual Report 
of the Board of Health, being for the year 
commencing March Ist, 1891, and ending Feb- 
ruary 29th, 1892. 

Very respectfully submitted, 

R HARVEY REED, M. D., 

Health Officer. 

B; order of the Board of Health. 



I EATHS During the Year. 



It will be observed by the following table 
that the mortality report for the year just end- 
ed is not near so flattering as it was for the 
year previous, and f jora a study of this table 
it is quite evident that it stands Mansfield in 
hand to look to her honors in reference to her 
average annual death rate, especially when we 
find so many deaths reported during the year 
from preventable diseases, the result of diph- 
theria and scarlet fever, especially the former. 
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The deaths by months for the year begin- 
ning March Ist, 1891, and ending February 
29th, 1892, compared with the years 1889-1890 
and 1890-1891, are as follows: 

STILL STILL 81 ILL 
MONTHS YKAB. DEATHS. BORN. YEAB. DEATHS.. BORN. YBAR. DEATHS. BORN. 

March 1889 527 3 1890 14 1 1891 13 

April " 16 1 '* 10 " 18 

May " 15 1 " 17 *' 15 

June " 12 " 18 . •' 10 1 

July *' 18 '* 16 '* 18 

August . ." U a " 14 2 »» 18 1 

September..'* 21 2 '* 10 »* 18 

October " 21 *' 16 " 20 

November...." 14« 3 ♦* 15 " 20 

December..." 9 " 8 " 21 

Jajiuary 1890 19 1B91 5 1892 21 

February...*- ll ** 12 ** IL 1 

Total 192 12 155 3 203 2 



Remarks on the Mortality Report. 

A study of the mortality report for the year 
ending February 29th, 1892, will not be amiss 
under the circumstances, especially so after 
having gone through an epidemic of diphtheria 
and scarlet fever such as we have had during 
the past winter. By glancing over this table 
you will observe that consumption and diph- 
theria standequal, with 29 deaths each. It will 
also be observed that between the ages of 10 
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and 50 the largest number of deaths occurred 
from consumption, and that under 10 years of 
age there is not a single death from this fatal 
disease. 

On the other hand, you will observe that be- 
tween the ages of one and twenty the largest 
number of deaths occurred from diphtheria, in 
fact we had but one death from diphtheria, out 
of the 29, under one year of age, and but one 
occurred over 20 year^ of age. 

Between these two diseases they have wiped 
out 58 of our citizens before any of them had 
reached the prime of life. 

Next to these two fatal diseases, come heart 
disease and pneumonia, each one causing 17 
deaths. 

Thirty-two deaths have occurred during the 
year of persons under one year of age. Twenty- 
one between one and five, 18 between five 
and ten, 16 between ten and twenty, 19 be- 
tween twenty and thirty, 17 between thirty 
and forty, 16 between forty and fifty, 10 be- 
tween fifty and sixty, 23 between sixty and 
seventy, and 29 who are over 70 years of age; 
thus it will be seen that, next to those under 
one year of age, the largest number of deaths 
occurred in those who are over seventy years 
of age, among 'which, notwithstanding the 
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decrepitudes of old age, the mortality was still 
less than among those who are under one year. 

In looking over the mortality table we find 
among the preventable or zymotic diseases 
that we had four deaths from cerebro-spinal- 
meningitis, five from cholera infantum, four 
from membranous croup, which by many of our 
best authorities is believed to be the same as 
diphtheria, and 29 from diphtheria, 4 from 
scarlet fever, and 4 from typhoid fever, making 
in all a total of 50 who died in our city during 
the past year from preventable diseases alone, 
which, being deducted from the whole, would 
leave a total ^ mortality for the year of 153, 
and would have reduced our annual death rate 
to 10.20, instead of 13.53, had our sanitary- 
protection been as perfect as it should have 
been; or, in other words, the financial loss to the 
city on the basis of $10()0 for each preventable 
death, which is the average estimate set by 
political economists, is just $50,000, saying 
nothing about the loss of time, doctor bills 
nursing and funeral expenses which of necessity 
followed. 

In addition to this you will find by looking 
over the table of contagious and infectious dis- 
eases that there were 127 cases of diphtheria 
during the past winter as compared with 24 
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during the winter previous, whilst there was 
55 cases of scarlet fever during last winter 
as compared with ten during the previous 
winter, making in all a total of 182 cases of 
preventable diseases in our city, which, when 
you estimate their doctor bills, nursing, loss of 
time, and other necessary expenses, would place 
the financial loss of our city during the past 
winter, the result of contagious and prevent- 
able diseases, to at least $125,000, and yet we 
have citizens, a few doctors, and some under- 
takers, who oppose the Board of Health and 
oppose their efforts in trying to prevent these 
needless deaths and uncalled-for cases of sick- 
ness and expense by endeavoring to prevent, 
by proper quarantine, the spreading of these 
dangerous contagious and infectious diseases. 

By returning to the mortality table you will 
find that among the 203 deaths occurring 
during the past year 202 were white peo- 
ple and one was a colored person, 94 were 
males and 109 were females, 72 were married 
and 104 single, 17 were widows and 8 widow- 
ers.' 

There are some exceedingly interesting 
lessons for us to learn as a health department 
by studying the following table of the contag- 
ious and infectious diseases, together with a 
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comparison, which follows the table, of the 
number of cases of diphtheria and scarlet 
fever occurring in Mansfield with those of a 
few other cities. 



Table OF contagious and infectious diseases 

FOB THE YEAR 1890-1 891 AND 1891-1892, SHOWN 

BY months: 

Months. Diphtheria Diphtheria Scarlet fever Scarlet Fever 

1890-1S91 1891-1892 1890-1891 1891-1892 

Cases Deaths Cases Deaths Cases Deaths Cases Deaths 

March 6 10 o 

April 1 1 2 10 

Hay .0 2 

June. 1 2 6 8 

July 2 8 

August 8 2 1 7 

Sept 2 8 3 10 7 

Oct 2 49 7 2 9 

Nov I 19 9 7 

Dec 2 16 8 10 5 

Jan 2 22 6 2 6 1 

Peh 2 8 5 

Total, 24 1 127 29 10 55 ~4 



In order that you may comprehend the 
magnitude of our recent epidemic of diphtheria 
and scarlet fever I desire to make a few com- 
parisons; for example: 

Toledo, Ohio, reports 295 cases of diphtheria, 
but contains 90,000 inhabitants, or six times as 
many people as we have in Mansfield, con- 
sequently they should have just six times as 
many cases of diphtheria as Mansfield, which 
would be just 762 cases, instead of 295, or, to 
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reverse it, Mansfield should only have a frac- 
tion over 48 cases of diphtheria during the 
year to compare equally with Toledo, instead 
of 127, which we really did have. 

Again, Toledo had 54 cases of sckrlet fever 
whilst Mansfield had 55, instead of 9 to com- 
pare equally with Toledo,or, in other word^, a 
fraction over six times as many cases as we 
should have had. 

Again, Burlington, Vt., which has practic- 
ally the same population as Mansfield, had a 
total of 8 cases of diphtheria as compared with 
127 in this city, and whilst we had 55 cases of 
scarlet fever, Burlington, Vt., had only 17, and 
yet, as you will see by the table of comparisons, 
their annual death rate was over 18 per 1000, 
as compared with 13.53 in Mansfield. 

Take Dayton, Ohio, with its 63,000 inhabit- 
ants, and they had a total of 88 deaths from 
diphtheria, whilst we had 29, or 8 more than 
our proportion on the same ratio. During the 
same time we had 4 deaths from scarlet fever 
with over 15,000 in habitants, whilst Dayton 
had only 3, with their 63,000 population. 

Cleveland, with over 271,000 population, 
had but 581 cases of diphtheria, or an average 
of 2.84 cases to the 1000, which at the same 
ratio would have placed Mansfield at 32.10 
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cases of diphtheria instead of 127. The com- 
parison of scariet fever is not quite so bad. 
Cleveland had 577 cases of scariet fever to 
Mansfield's 55, or an average of 2,11 cases of 
scarlet fever to the 1000 inhabitants, which 
would place our ratio at 31.65 cases of scarlet 
fever, instead of 55. 

Our near neighbor, Massillon, with an esti- 
mated population of 10,000, had but one case of 
diphtheria against our 127 cases, with only one 
half more population. They did not fare so 
well with scarlet fever; they had 49 cases to 
our 55, which, at the same ratio, would have 
placed the number of cases of scarlet fever in 
our city at 73.5 against 55. But Massillon 
more than made this up by her remarkable 
immunity from diphtheria. 

Let us compare with Piqua, with her 10 000 
populati<n. This city had 14 cases of diph- 
theria, or an average of 1.40 cases to the 1000, 
which, at the same ratio, would place Mansfield 
at 21 instead of 127. At the same time we 
had 55 cases of scarlet fever, against their 16, 
instead of 24, which we should have had to 
have compared favorably with our neighbor 
from a sanitary standpoint. 

Thus we might continue our comparisons 
but we C9psi4er this ^vifficient, as we have tried 
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to select cities whose reports of contagious 
diseases were among the highest, and yet yoii 
will see that Mansfield reports more prevent- 
able diseases, as compared with each 1000 in- 
habitants, than any other city, of which we 
have received reports, in our state. This should 
be a grave lesson to us all, and whilst I regret 
to be compelled to call your attention to this 
deplorable condition of our city's sanitary sur- 
roundings, it becomes necessary for me as your 
health officer to impress you with the fact that 
it is your duty as members of the Council to 
make laws that will enable your health depart- 
ment to carry out such sanitary measures as are 
absolutely necessary for the protection of our 
people against the invasion of these contagious 
and infectious diseases. 

To be plain and candid in this matter, I de- 
sire to say to the honorable City Council that 
heretofore our ordinances have been inadequate 
to enable the health department to carry out 
such sanitary regulations as are absolutely 
necessary for the protection of the public health. 

For example, we have a rule in the board of 
health that all persons who have died from 
scarlet fever or diphtheria shall be wrapped 
in a suitable garment, soaked in a bi- chloride 
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solution, and buried as soon as possible, without 
a public funeral.' 

W^ also hare a rule which requires all un- 
dertakers to procure a burial permit before 
they bury any person who has died within the 
city limits, but those persons who have died 
froni certain contagioiis diseases, such as diph- 
theria 6t scarlet fever,' they are required to 
bury as soon as practicable. _ 

When it is desired to bury in other cities or 
towns fjersons who have died of either diph- 
theria or scarlet fever, we have a rule whereby 
the undertaker is required to procure a transit 
permit, in addition to the burial permit, before 
they are allowed to transport them to such 
city or town. 

Notwithstanding the efforts of the health 
department to enforce these rules and regula* 
tions, only a few of which we have enumerated, 
and which according to the state law should 
have the force of city ordinances, yet there 
was a persistent violation of many of these 
rules by certain undertakers, physicians and 
citizens until these .violations became so fre- 
quent that we were compelled to make an arrest 
and to endeavor to enforce their observance. 

Yet when a certain undertaker was, » by the 
order of the Board of Health, arrested for his 
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open and arrogant violation of, not only the 
rules of the Board of Health, but also the state 
law, and upon his own testimony, as well as 
that of numerous others, was convicted before 
the Mayor and fined, the case was carried be- 
fore the Common Pleas Court, which saw fit to 
reverse this conviction, or, in other words, to 
prohibit and obstruct the health department 
in carrying out its rules and regulations for the 
protection of the health of its citizens. 

Therefore, as your Health Ofiicer, I am forc- 
ed to present to you this deplorable condition 
of our city s health as compared with that of 
other cities, and 1 beg of you to take this mat- 
ter in hand and make such rules as will pro- 
tect the public health and place our city on an 
equality, at least, with other cities as regards 
the health of its citizens, by giving ug^ such 
laws as will compel their observance beyond 
any possible technical or other legal quejstiou. 

If you do not, then we must suffer the 
stigma of being the sickliest city in the state, 
instead of being the healthiest city. Remem- 
ber, the epidemic of diphtheria and scarlet 
fever which prevailed during the past winter 
has not yet ceased its invasions, and it becomes 
necessary that rigid laws should be made and 
carried out in order to stamp these dreaded 
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diseases out of our midst, for if we do not the 
people must pay the penalty. 

If our health laws and rules are to be ignored, 
our quarantine rules to be disregarded in many 
respects in the future, as they have been in the 
past, then we must expect the legitimate con- 
sequences of such neglect, for your health de- 
partment is powerless to protect the people 
unless you furnish them laws that are sufficient 
to do so. 

You must not only furnish them the laws, 
but back them up in their prosecution, if such 
is necessary; but knowing the interest you have 
taken in the past in the matter of the public 
health of our city, and feeling assured that the 
weakness of the law was no fault of } ours, I 
have every reuson to believe that it is only 
necessary to point out . these defects and show 
you their practical results, and where their de- 
fects place us as a city when compared with 
other cities, in order to obtain your earnest 
co-operation in furnishing us prompt relief by 
the enactment of necessary ordinances to in- 
sure the protection of the public health of 
our city, and we hope that before another 
annual report is made by your health depart- 
ment to see such laws enacted as will enable 
us to preserve the lives of many of our rising 
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generation as well as prevent many cases of 
uncalled-for preventable diseases. 

Notwithstanding the number of cases of sick- 
ness in our city during the past year, the result 
of these preventable diseases, was far in excess 
of that of our neighboring cities in this or other 
states, as well as the unwaiTanted high mortal, 
ity from the same cause, yet I am pleased to be 
able to say with all this the average mortality 
of the city was not so bad when compared 
with some other cities, as will be seen bv the 
following table. But had our laws been suffi- 
cient to enable us to stamp out these pre- 
ventable diseases, and thus have prevented the 
deaths that were unnecessarily caused by them, 
by not only enforcing a better sanitary con- 
dition of our city, but by carrying out better 
quarantine observances, our annual death rate 
might have been very greatly reduced and, in- 
stead of being where it is to-day, only fair, 
away below the lowest, where we should have 
BEEN, and CAN BE if we take the proper meas- 
ures to do so. 
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Table showing comI'arison of the annual 
death rates of a few cities with mansfield, 

OHIO, FOR THE YEAR ENDING DEC. Slst, 1892. 



CITIES AND TOWNS. 



BnrllDgton, Vt.... 
Cleveland, Ohio.. 

Dayton, Ohio 

Davenport, la .... 

Keokuk, la 

Lowell, Mass 

Mansfield Onio 
Madison, Wis .... 
MasBiUon, Ohio.. 
Plqua, Ohio 





Total. 


Estimated 


deaths, all 


Population. 


causes. 


14,590 


272 


271,353 


5,V04 


63,000 


1,146 


38.900 


412 


18.58^ 


257 


72,000 


1,972 


15,000 


203 


15,000 


J88 


10.000 


124 


10,000 


124 



Annual 

Death rate 

per 1,000. 

19.17 
19.01 
12.15 
14.27 
27.40 
13.53 
12.58 
12.40 
12.40 



Fourth Annual Report of the Clerk of the 

Board of Health. 



Office of clerk of the board of health, ) 
Mansfield, O., March 1st, 1892. j 



Dr. il. Harvey Reed, Health Officer: 

Sir — I herewith submit to you the fourth an- 
nual report of the Clerk of the Board of Health 
of the City of Mansfield, being for the year end- 
ing February 29th, 1892. 

meetings. 

The Board has held six meetings during the 
year. 
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FINANCES. 

The expenses of the Health Department are 
paid out of the general and police funds of the 
corporation and are as follows, to wit: 

Health Officer, salary « 300.00 

Same postage 20.20 

Same expenses to Kansas City 33.75 

Clerk of Board, saiary 160.00 

Sanitary Policeman, salary , 800.00 

Garbage Collector 595.00 

Printing 186.50 

TeleplK)ne service 2.05 

Expenses ol the Board to Columbus ; 48.65 

V. M. Dickson, labor (claim bought) 3.00 

Burying horses 14.00 

Total Expenditures, $ 1648.15 

Respectfully submitted, 
John Y. Glessner, 
Clerk of Board. 
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Report of the Sanitary Policeman. 



Mansfield, O., April 12th, 1892. 

Dr. R. Harvey Reed, 

Health Officer. 

Sir — I have the honor to submit, herewith, 
my report as Sanitary Policeman for the year 
ending February 29th,. 1892. 

Ashes ordered removed 81 

Cellars, water in 8 

Cisterns foul 8 

Dead Cows ordered removed 1 

" Cats ordered removed 9 

" Chickens ordered removed 25 

" Dogs ordered removed 19 

" Horses ordered removed 6 

Defective Drainage 9 

Filthy Alleys 15 

" Butcher Shops 3 

" Fish Stands 3 

'' Cellars 13 

•' Gutters 15 

'' Houses 7 

'' Hog Pens 97 

'' Privies 62 

" Stables 19 

" Yards 31 

Gutters Obstructed 10 
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Garbage ordered removed 161 

Garbage and Filth on streets 20 

Garbage and Filth in alleys . . 66 

" '' " on lots 27 

Houses infected 166 

Houses fumigated 52 

Hydrantsopen 17 

Manure Heaps ordered removed 157 

Privy Vaults foul, ordered disinfected. ... 47 
Pools from Privy Vaults . . 14 

" '' IJog Pens 17 

Privy Vaults full 150 

Ponds of Stagnant water ... 9 

Verbal Notices served 757 

Written notices served 97 

Wells foul 4 

Permits granted to clean vaults 159 



Total Nuisance abated during the year. . . 1181 

Respectfully submitted, 
A. G. Thornton, 

Sanitary Policeman. 

Allowing 300 working days for the yeai', this 
makes an average of a fraction less than 4 nui- 
sances abated each day by our sanitary police- 
man. 
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The Privy Vault Nuisance. 

Like Banquo's ghost, the privy vault nuisance 
is constantly before the average health depart, 
ment. , 

It is the great source of water infection where 
wells are depended upon for the potable w^ter 
of the city, town, or any district of a town or 
city. It is the bone of contention between 
neighbors who keep their privy vaults clean 
and those who never clean them, except when 
they are compelled to; in fact they are more 
trouble and annoyance to the health officer 
and sanitary policeman than their salaries. 

The importance of this subject is so urgent, 
that we feel that we cannot do better than to 
reproduce the larger part of the paper your 
health officer was requested to present at the 
annual state meeting of the health officers of 
Ohio, held at Columbus last winter, on the sub- 
ject of "How Can We Control the Privy Vault 
Nuisance?" especially so, as many who are in- 
terested in this question will not receive those 
reports and will not have an opportunity 
to hear discussed this very practical and import- 
ant question except through this report: 

''The secretary of the State Board of Health 
no doubt has long ere this appreciated the 
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practical (iifficu]ties, coming from the different 
parts of the state, in getting rid of the omni- 
present privy vault nuisances; and. no doubt as 
a consequence, he wrote me some months ago, 
inviting me to read a paper at this meeting and 
suggested this topic for our consideration. 

'^That he has struck on a practical subject is 
bej'ond a question. That he has suggested a 
topic that should interest every citizen . m the 
state of Ohio is without a doul»t. That he has 
invited me to open the discussion on a question 
that constitutes perhaps the greatest nuisance in 
the Buckeye state (saying nothing of the rest 
of the country) is beyond a peradventure. 

"To me it has always been an unsolved prob- 
lem why the average citizen is so careless in 
reference to the care of the effete matter of hi^ 
economy; which, in order that the person may be 
health; , must be expelled from his system every 
day. Travel where you please, from the swampy 
plains of the western portion of our state to the 
rugged highlands of our eastern borders, or from 
sparkling LakeErie to the turbid waters of the 
Ohio, and you will find that, with very few 
exceptions, the water closets and privy vaults of 

our state are simply rude excuses of the most 
temporary character, which are intended to ac- 
commodate a business of most permanent char- 
acter. ' 
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*^Infact they are but rudely constructed shells, 
cold and uncomfortable in winter, hot and of- 
fensive in summer, built over a mere make-shift 
of a vault, which is usually cased with the 
cheapest of timber (if cased at all); usually 
located at some out-of-the-way place; often be- 
side some hog pen or chicken coop, possibly at 
the rear of the garden or the back end of a lot, 
(if in a town or city,) and usually located re- 
gardless of the well or cistern from which the 
family must obtain their daily supply of po- 
table water. 

"I say, with me, it is an unsolved problem 
why people should be so careless about such an 
important question. The same persons would 
howl with indignation if they were compelled 
by the State Board of Health to use such shells 
as they usually construct for their privies, even 
if free from fecal or other contamination, to but 
only wash their faces in once or twice a day the 
year round; or if they were compelled once a 
day during the winter season alone to sit with 
a portion of their face, their back or their breast 
exposed to the cold winter winds for a few 
moments only, they would very soon charge up 
a cold in the head, a case of rheumatism or 
acute pneumonia, to such exposure; yet they 
insist without reason or necessity on using water 
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closets where another portion of the 1 ody must 
be exposed once or more during every 24 hours 
for a period, varying from a few moments to 
several minutes, to the cold winds of a north- 
ern winter, and then wonder why it is they 
catch cold and their wives and daughters suffer 
from vaginal or uterine catarrh, or that the 
male portion of the family, in common with the 
gentler sex, suffer from rectal or vesical irrita- 
tion, or possibly acute prostatitis in the male 
and ovaritis in the female. 

'^There is no use of mock modesty in these 
questions which invo ve so largely the 
health and comfort of every citizen of our state; 
but we should look them squarely in the face 
and discuss their various phases carefully and 
conscientiously, as well as practically, in order 
to determine ^how we can control the privy 
vault nuisance' to the best advantage to all 
concerned. In order to do this intelligently it 
has been necessary to point out to a certain 
extent a few of the many difficulties which are 
the legitimate results of these nuisances. 

^'Having merely touched on a few of these 
objections we next come to the question proper, 
of, how to control them: 

'4st— In the construction of an ideal privy, it 
should be so constructed as to not only protect 
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the party who uses it from dangers to health, 
but the soil around it, as well as any neighbor- 
ing well, or subterranean stream of water, the 
cellar or the open air from any possible chance 
of infection. 2d — It should be so constructed 
as to be comfortable to those who are obliged 
to use it, whether in winter or summer. 3d — 
It should be convenient. 

"In considering this problem it is necessary to 
take into consideration how many are to use the 
privy; that is to say, whether it is for the use of a 
school building, a church, a court house or cus- 
tom house, a factory, a city flat, or an individ- 
ual family. If it is a school building, then 
there is no other closet that I consider so nearly 
perfect as the so-called Smead *dry closet,' 
which embraces all three of the requirements I 
have suggested, viz: sanitary protection, com- 
fortableness, and convenience. 

"If, on the other hand, it is to be used by a 
congregation, which, as a rule, only occupy 
their church once, twice, or three times a week, 
then I would suggest, where it can be obtained, 
that an improved 'water closet' be used, and 
by this I mean a urinal and fecal basin, which 
can be kept clean by a liberal flushing with 
water after each time it is used, and so trapped 
and ventilated as to absolutely protect the room 
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in which it is placed from any contamination 
whatever. In country churches, however, which 
.cannot avail themselves of Vater privileges,' 
I would suggest the use of the ordinary dry 
closet, which is cheap, convenient, and easily 
kept in a sanitary condition. 

"In supplying a factory or manufacturing 
establishment where a large number of men 
work, I would also recommend the use of the 
Smead dry closet, as being preferable to any- 
thing else, where it can be adopted, as such 
closets can be placed at a convenient point in 
the building, and not only be kept in a sanitary 
condition, but at the same time be comfortable 
and save the employes much loss of time by 
running out of the building and back again 
every time they desire to ^relieve nature.' 
Especially are these closets desirable for mould- 
ers and those who are exposed to a high tem- 
peratui*e, or where the physical labor is such 
that they are kept in an almost constant per- 
spiration; for, by the use of these closets, which 
are warm and comfortable, the employes are 
less subject to catching cold or contracting 
pneumonia than where they are obliged to go 
out of doors in this heated condition and iise 
cold, uncomfortable, filthy privies, as is iisually 
found under these circum?^tanc^g ^t the present 
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time. We are fimily of the belief that the 
construction of such closets by every manufac 
turing company would be economy, not only to 
the company, but alike to the employes; Ist— By 
the simple saving of time. 2d — By the pre- 
vention of sickness and disease. 

"If the Smead dry closet cannot be used, 
then a closet should be constructed at some 
convenient place which can be kept warm, and 
constructed v^ith a double row of individual 
seats, so arranged with a partition between each 
row, and each seat so that the occupants will 
sit side by side and with their backs to each 
other. By this method the fecal matter is de- 
posited into the trough, which should be at least 
a foot or eighteen inches in depth, containing 
at least from ten inches to a foot of water, 
and should be so constructed as to be used 
during the day, and each evening washed out 
and fresh water supplied, after the contents 
accumulated during the day have been allowed 
to escape into the sewer. This same closet can 
be arranged for urinal purposes by having the 
lid of the seat for each person attached to a hinge 
so that it can be raised up when desired to he 
used for micturation only. A closet so con- 
stnicted is cheap, can be kept perfectly clean, 
without the least possible smell, and can be 
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placed in a convenient portion of the building, 
and where there are water privileges it ranks 
second in my judgment to the so-called Smead 
dry closet, although they take more trouble to 
take care of them than the former; yet they are 
cheaper to begin with and if properly cared 
for are not at all objectionable. 

"The idea so prevalent among'manufacturing 
companies that any kind of an old shed stuck 
oif at one corner of the lot on which the build- 
ing stands, with a stinking, filthy vault, usually 
nearly filled up with decayed feces and so of- 
fensive as to disgust the refined senses of a 
country i^hoat,is worthy of the severest criticism 
and condemnation. 

'*I have investigated many of these privies in 
different parts of this state and as a ru'e find 
them little })etter than the oM rail and pit used 
during the war for the so'diers in their camp 
grounds, and the sooner our 8tate Board of 
Hea th takes hold of these matters, and, not 
only educates the peop'e to a higher standard 
of refinement in these cases, but compe s them 
to abandon these unsanitary, uncomfortable and 
inconvenient privies and adopt improved meth- 
ods the better it will be for all concerned, 
whether a manufacturing company, a railroad, 
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a school house, a church or any other public 
building. 

^^Repeated investigations of the average busi- 
ness blocks reveal the astonishing fact that 
whilst they are intended to be occupied not 
only by the proprietors themselves, but a num- 
ber of clerks or. salesmen, as the case may be, 
yet many of them have no provision whatever 
in the way of water closets, or if they have 
they are generally inconveniently located in 
some dark obscure corner of the building, 
where a majority of those who occupy the 
building must either run up or down one, two 
or three flights of stairs in order to occupy the 
closet, which is not only inconveniently located, 
but co'd and often improperly trapped and 
ventilated, and in a filthy condition. Buildings 
of this character, if heated by a furnace, should 
have a comfortably located closet so airanged 
on each floor, where such is needed, that the 
alvine discharges would be immediately de- 
posited in the furnace and cremated according 
to the method recently devised by Col. Smead, 
of Toledo. If this cannot be done, and water 
privileges are obtainable, then I would advise 
having a small room set apart for this purpose 
on each floor, which should be so located as to 
be comfortable in either winter or summer and 
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the 'stool basin' connected with the public 
sewer, but so trapped and ventilated as to be 
absolutely safe from sewer gas, and in addition 
to this \ e kept clean and in aperfectly sanitary 
condition. 

"If either one of these systems of caring for 
the fecal discharges is adopted and properly 
cared for, there need be no trouble about their 
convenience, their comfort, or their sanitary 
surroundings. 

"If, howev^er, neither one of these former 
plans can be utilized, then suitable dry closets 
should be placed in the most convenient loca- 
tion (the special construction of which will be 
described later on in this paper) and made in 
such a manner as to be well ventilated and as 
comfortable as possible during any time of the 
year, and especially free from drafts during 
the winter season. By proper care of such 
closets, even where they are used by a number 
of inmates, they can be kept in a perfectly 
sanitary condition, but like everything else of 
this nature it requires care to keep them so. 

"As a rule, however, you will find closets con- 
nected with business blocks filthy, because 
nobody cares for them or tries to keep them in 
a proper condition, and when you notify the 
tenants they refuse to keep them so, because 
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they are paying rent, and claim that the land- 
lord should attend to these matters, and when 
you notify the landlord he will retort by say- 
ing that if the tenant is not satisfied with his 
surroundings and accommodations he can move 
out; neither one of these excuses, however, are 
satisfactory to the health department or those 
wh are obliged to use these closets every day, 
and fall short of meeting even the ordinary re- 
quirements of a well organized health depart- 
ment. 

"The so-called ^flats' present another trouble- 
some class of buildings for the health depart- 
ment to look after in reference to privy accom- 
modation's. They are very much similar to the 
business blocks we have just described, with 
the exception that they are usually divided up 
into more separate departments, each represent- 
ing a private family, who as a rule desire to be 
as distinct from his neighbor as possible; where- 
as, the business blocks are not usually divided 
into so many integral parts representing sepa- 
rate and distinct interests. In reference to the 
remedying of this class of buildings I would 
make the same suggestions as I have already 
made, only so modified as to iaccommodate the 
peculiar conditions of this clas& of buildings. 

"No court house, custom house, or state house 
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should be allowed to be constructed now-a-days 
that is not amply provided with all the modern 
appliances for heating and ventilating, together 
with the necessary, convenient, comfortable, 
cleanly and strictly sanitary water closets for 
the accommodation of all those who may be re- 
quired to occupy these buildings. 

'^This class of buildings, which are occupied 
almost continuously, should be heated by air- 
warmers that are capable of supplying a bounti- 
ful supply of pure, warm, fresh air to every de- 
partment of the building, and at the same time 
be so constructed as to remove all the foul or 
cold air as rapidly as it collects. They should 
also be supplied with the Smead dry closet, 
which can be so constructed as to accommodate 
any number who may occupy the building, and 
which can be conveniently located, as well as 
kept comfortable, cleanly and in the highest 
degree of sanitary perfection, with practically 
little or no expense either summer or winter. 
That this class of buildings are as a rule not 
only poorly heated and illy ventilated, but 
supplied with poor, uncomfortable water closets 
is beyond a question. In fact they are the 
most expensive buildings in our countiy, built 
with an eye singular to external beauty, whilst 
sanitarily they are little short of mere death 
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traps usually heated from day to day by steam 
with no ventilation; with dusty floors and dusty 
walls, which are seldom swept or cleaned, with- 
in which the clerks are confined year in and 
year out, and under these unsanitary conditions 
are expected to give the highest class of service 
to the state under the lowest possible sanitary 
surroundings. 

'*We have purposely left to the last the most 
important paragraph of this paper; not that 
each individual case is of more importance, but 
because it represents an aggregate of much 
greater dimensions than any of the former. 

^*It seems almost useless for me to call the 
attention of the members of this convention to 
the special construction of the average water 
closet used by the average citizen of this or any 
other state in the Union. That they are cold in 
winter and hot in summer, is beyond a question. 
That they are uncomfortable and filthy all tlie 
time is self-evident. That they are usually in- 
convenient needs no proof, but simply an in- 
spection, and that they are cartd for less, al- 
though used much more, than any other de- 
partment of the household of the ordinary 
family, is beyond a doubt. 

^^I assume that there is not a health oflftcer 
present here to-day, who has been on duty in 
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that capacity for a year only, who has not seen 
one or more instances of sickness or even death 
attributed to these murderous agents, that are. 
not only tolerated but harbored by almost^ 
every citizen in the state. Take, for instance, 
the prevalence of typhoid fever, vv^hich was 
unusually marked in many localities during the 
past season, and which to a large extent owed 
its existence to the universal prevalence of 
these poisonous pits, which together wi th the 
dry weather allowed the leachings from these 
vaults to become more concentrated as they, 
found their way through the soil to the scanty 
supply of water in the neighboring wells from 
which the people obtain their drinking water. 

^^This Tarings us to another point, which is 
well worthy of our attention; and that is to 
^show up' the fallacy of the old mathematical 
legend that a well or other hole in the ground 
only drains a radius equal to a diameter of 
twice its depth. 

*'Our farmer friends have practically proven 
the fallacy of this antiquated theory, and have 
shown by the tiling of their lands that a tile 
drain of ordinary depth, say a foot and not tc 
exceed two feet, will drain a section of ground 
for 30 feet on each side of the drain; or in other 
words they place their lines of tile 60 feet apart 
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and not to exceed two feet deep, and yet in 
this way they will drain perfectly the entire 
surface between the two lines of tile, which, ac- 
cording to the old theory, should only drain the 
land for a distance of two feet on each side of a 
drain that is two feet deep. 

"Now let us go back and apply this principle 
to the water closets, not only in our cities and 
towns, but in our farming community as well. 
Take an ordinary village of from 500 to 2000 
inhabitants and the soil of that village is as full 
of these death traps as a pepper box lid is of 
holes; intermingled with which are their wells 
of water, varying from 20 to 100 feet in depth 
which are seldom to be found over 200 feet 
from one or more privy vaults, and yet these 
citizens wonder why the Lord has visited them 
with a scourge of tyy)hoid fever, or chastised 
them for their iniquities by an epidemic of 
diphtheria; yet to the sanitarian, who takes a 
common sense practical view of the situation, it 
is just as plain and easy to answer as it is to 
tell why a man dies when he is suspended by 
a rope around his neck, which shuts aif his 
wind. 

^'For instance, if a drain one foot deep will 
drain 15 feet on either side of it, or in all 30 
feet of soil, then a well 50 feet deep would 
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drain a radius of at least 1500 feet; or, in other 
words, a water closet 750 feet from this well 
would be liable to contaminate it with its leach • 
ings in the course of time, saying nothing about 
the possibility of our wells being supplied with 
subterranean streams of water, which may pass 
under a score of these water closets, which may 
be a mile or more away, and thus become con- 
taminated and unfit for use by the filtering of 
these foul receptacles. 

"Again, our farmer friend, from practi- 
cal experience, as well as economy, knows that 
it is not necessary to place the lines of tile 
more than two feet deep, or closer together than 
60 feet, yet on the other hand he will dig a 
well 50 feet deep that is within 200 or even 100 
feet (often very much closer) to a privy vault 
that is nothing more than a hole in the ground 
for the deposit of the foulest concoctions that 
is possible to be collected in it, which is allow- 
ed to filter year in and year out through the 
surrounding soil into this well. 

"The same farmer seems to forget in locating 
his well and privy vault the principle he ap- 
plies in the tiling of his land, and does not 
stop to consider the danger to life and health, 
of himself and family, or if so, he does not con. 
sider them as valuable as the crops he raises off 
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of properly tiled land, or the money he saves 
by discarding the old rule of drainage and by 
adopting the new, which stves him thou- 
sands of dollars in the tiling of his 
farm, as well as serves him every purpose that 
tile placed closer together would. 

"Probably he does not understand that these 
poisonous germs do not lose their vitality by 
filtering long distances through various stratas 
of soil. If he does not, it is time he should be 
acquainted with this fact and discard the old 
theory that filtration and aeration does not 
kill the germs of disease that have found their 
way into his drinking water and give him 
healthy potable water. 

"Having shown briefly some of the dangers 
connected with these abominable privy vault 
nuisances, we now come to the (question of 'how 
to control and prevent them.' 

"First, in the cities where there are water 
and sewer privileges, I would recommend that 
the common privy vault be absolutely abandon- 
ed and prohibited by fine and imprisonment, 
if necessary, and that either sanitary connec- 
tions with the sewer be adopted, and such con- 
nection made with every residence, where it 
will bepi'acticable,or that the ordinary 'dry closet' 
be adopted where sewer connections and water 
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privileges are not available. By the ^dry closet,' 
I mean comfortably constructed buildings, 
located at some convenient place near the build- 
ing, and that instead of using the ordinary 
.vault it be so constructed as to allow of the 
use of an ordinary vitrified three to six gallon 
crock to be placed under each hole in the privy 
in such a manner as to catch all the fecal and 
urinal discharges without contamination of any 
other part of the closet, and that each time af- 
ter the use of these privies the parties using 
them be required to throw a small scoopf ul of 
ashes or dust over the discharges just deposited 
in the crock, and in this manner the closet can 
be kept free from offensive odors, and can be 
easily and cheaply cleaned, and all contamina- 
tion of well water absolutely prohibited. 

"In the place of a crock, a large bucket of 
galvanized iron with a suitable bail can be used, 
but the old-fashioned methods of making these 
^dry closets' with wooden drawers should be 
abandoned, as the wood is liable to soon rot 
and thereby permit leakage of their contents 
into the soil, or the building, or both. 

"These closets can be constructed much 
cheaper than the old-fashioned vault closet, 
and owing to the method of their construction 
can be placed in a much more convenient posi- 
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tion than the former, and are certainly much 
more comfortable in winter as well as in summer, 
if properly constructed; they are much easier 
cleanied, which can be done a great deal cheaper 
and easier than in the case of the old-fashion- 
ed vault closet. 

"All that is necessary in cleaning a dry closet 
is simply to take out the crock or crocks which 
are full and replace them with empty ones, 
which can be done without disturbing their 
contents in the least until it is taken to the 
place where it is to be deposited, when the 
crock or crocks can be cleaned and afterwards 
kept in readiness for another cleaning of the 
closet and exchange of vessels, which should be 
done as often aa the necessity of the case re- 
quires, which seldom exceeds twice or three 
times a year in ordinary families. 

"Those who have had any experience in clean- 
ing the ordinary privy vault are familiar with 
the fact that it is not only a filthy , but an offensive 
and expensive job to all concerned, and usually 
costs the owner from five to ten dollars for each 
cleaning. This expense and trouble can read- 
ily be avoided by the adoption of the *dry 
closet,' which can be cleaned at an expense 
not to exceed one or two dollars each, without 
any trouble or offensive odors, which are usu- 
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ally so prevalent in the cleaning of the ordi- 
nary privy vault. 

"I perhaps should add here that in the con- 
struction of the ^dry closet' provision should be 
made for keeping a quantity of dry ashes or 
dust at some convenient place in the closet, 
supplied with a small tin scoop, in order that 
the ashes or dust may be easily dusted over the 
stools after each time the closet has been used. 

"In concluding this discussion of *How can 
we control the privy vault nuisance?' I would 
suggest that we control it by abandoning it 
eutirely. By this I mean that the State Board 
of Health should pass rules and regulations 
prohibiting the construction or keeping and 
maintaining of any privy vaults under any 
circumstances whatever, and if they have not 
the power to make such rules and enforce them, 
then we should ask our legislature to pass a 
law which would give them that power beyond 
a question. 

"The day for maintaining any known nui- 
sance should be classed with the history of the 
dark ages of sanitary reform and anything that 
contributes so clearly to the developing and 
maintaining of sickness and death, as does the 
privy vault nuisance, should be condemned at 
once, and the most vigorous steps be taken to 
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prohibit it, for if there is any one common 
nuisance, that does interfere with the public 
health throughout the state, certainly the privy 
vault nuisance stands pre-eminent. 

"It is not necessary that the board of health 
should enforce any particular system of water 
closets or privy vaults, but simply recommend 
from time to time what they consider the best, 
the least offensive and the most practical. 

"This is a day of progress and whilst we may 
consider the present so-called Smead *dry 
closet' as pre-eminent to-day, some new inven- 
tion may supersede that, just as far as it super- 
sedes everything else at the present time; or, on 
the other hand, I would not recommend the 
adoption of any particular make of water 
closets to the exclusion of all others, l)ut simply 
would recommend from time to time what may 
be considered the best at that time and leave 
the matter open for improvements, and the fu- 
ture adoption of such improvements as may 
come up for consideration in the future. The 
same remarks hold good in reference to the 
^dry closet,' and whilst it is the best system 
that we know of at present to take the place 
of the old fashioned privy vault, yet we are in 
hopes that something still better may be pre- 
sented to us, and that we may be left free to 
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choose it if we desire; but I would recommend 
and urge on every health officer, and every 
member of every board of health present, in- 
cluding the State Board of Health, that they 
*pool issues' in prohibiting the construction or 
even maintaining the privy vaults in any por- 
tion of the state, under any circumstances 
whatever, in the belief that in so doing they 
will be protecting the public health by promo- 
ting the greatest good to the greatest number 
of the citizens of this great and progressive 
Buckeye State." 

The RemoYa> of Garbage. 



The question of the removal of garbage is 
each year becoming a more important one as 
the city increases in population, and as a con- 
sequence the natural increase of garbage to 
be c^red for. 

In addition to this the suburban population 
is rapidly increasing and Mansfield is now al- 
most surrounded with a thickly settled subur- 
ban population that is not within the incor- 
porate limits, but like one continuous village 
surrounds a large portion of the city. 

This being the case, the ability to procure a 
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suitable place to dump the garbage and night 
soil without disturbing the sanitary surround- 
ings of this subur> an population is becoming 
more and more difficult each year, especially 
80 when a garbage man is required in his con- 
tract to provide a suitable dumping place for 
the garbage. The results are that a great 
deal of complaint \\ as had last year in refer- 
ence to the question of garbage. 

In the first place, serious complaint was filed 
in the health office weekly in reference to the 
inability of the garbage man to remove the 
garbage and keep the city clean. In the 
second place, the manner in which the garbage 
was disposed of was a source of numerous com- 
plaints on the part of those who live both in 
and out of the city. 

The facts aie that under the present manage- 
ment of the garbage man nothing but incom- 
petent work can be expected until there is a 
change in these aiTangements and a system 
adopted by which the garbage can be removed. 
That the filthy condition of our city during the 
past year has contributed largely to the epi- 
demic of diphtheria is beyond any question of 
a doubt. 

It is true the local causes in certain districts 
increased the paalignancjj^ of the disease; yet 
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when we come to study the distribution of this 
disease throughout the city we will find it was 
pretty evenly distributed. 

In the interest of the public health we would 
therefore recommend that our City Council 
procure a suitable dumping ground, which 
should be the property of the city for the dump- 
ing of the garbage, and should either build a 
crematory on this ground and burn up the 
garbage, or, if that cannot be done at present, 
to supply the garbage man with crude oil, 
which can be thrown over the garbage, and by 
a certain amount of care a large bulk of the 
garbage and rubbish can be burned up in an 
open fire. 

It may be interesting to your honorable body, 
as well as your constituents, for me to quote a 
few paragraphs from a veiy excellent paper 
presented by a member of the Board of Health 
of Findlay, Ohio, at the recent meeting of the 
health officers of the state, on the cremation 
of night soil and garbage. 

Doctor Carj'others says their crematory "has 
been in operation for over two years and is re- 
garded as a fixed institution. 
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**Tliere was consumed during the year: 

1890 1891 

Loads of garbage 3892 3422 

Barrels of night soil 1463 8719 

Dead horses 128 188 

Dead cows 38 24 

Dead dogs 91 119 

Dead hogs 46 44 

The cost of crematory was $3,500 00 

The cost of grounds and building. . . 3,100 00 
The cost of repairing and painting. . 292 21 
Labor at cremating for past year... 1,281 71 

"It is operated day and night, and we pay the 
superintendent and his assistant one hundred 
dollars per month. 

"The crematory consists of two furnaces. 
The larger furnace is called the garbage and 
night sc/il furnace. It is 22 feet long and 6 feet 
wide. Th(} stock furnace is 10 feet long and 4 
feet wide. Th(fy an? lined on the inside with 
fire-clay brick. They are at right angles or in 
the shajH? of an L and joined at the smoke-stack. 

"Th(5 interior of the furnaces is divided V)y 
the; grate Inirs, supjiorted on piers. The grate 
Imrs are of heavy railroad iron. Fire is placed 
beneath the grates to aid in the evaporation of 
t\w liijuid constituents of night soil and gar- 
bage, which constitiites a vcjry large per cent, 
of H\wM mate rials. Fire is also applied to the 
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material to be destroyed. From this emanate 
smoke, gase^ and foul odors, which are com- 
pletely destroyed in a small chamber, heated 
to nearly a white lieat by a flame near the en- 
trance to the stack. There is therefore prac- 
tically no unpleasant odors, either from the 
garbage or stock furnace. There may be of- 
fensive odors in or about the building if suffi- 
cient care is not observed as to cleanliness and 
the dumping of night soil or garbage or any in- 
attention to the prompt disposal of animal mat- 
ter. There is less offensive odor emanating 
from the operation of the crematory than may 
be met w ith in many of the back yards of resi- 
dences or that produced by a pig-stie containing 
one little fellow, which boards of health are 
frequently required to have removed outside 
of the city limits. Night soil is conveyed to 
the crematory in air-tight barrels and during 
the night. Garbage and dead animals convey- 
ed at any time, with the restriction that any- 
thing startling or offensive shall be conveyed 
under cover. 

"It recjuires from thirty to fifty minutes to 
consume the carcass of a horse. Dropped into 
the hot furnace, there is but one puff of smoke 
and tliat is consumed as it enters the chamber 
near the stack. Animal matter, when ignited, 
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ai(\» in its awn combnstion and does not require 
much f neL 

^^It i» estimated that a barrel of night soil in 
equal to a common wagon load or cubic yard of 
garbage. To this I have added the number of 
large animals^ such as horses and cows^ and 
one-fifth the number of small animals^ such as 
hogs and dogs, as equivalent to a barrel or 
wagon load. Dividing the yearly expense by 
the total ec|uivalent, would make the cost of 
cremation alxnit seventeen cent« per barrel or 
wagon lotfd. As upward of ninety per cent, of 
night soil and garbage is water, it occurs to 
me that much attention should be paid in the 
construction of a crematory to an ader|uate 
evaporating surface. The management of a 
crematory requires good common sense. The 
manager must know the difference between a 
consuming and a melting heat. If the heat is 
raised too high it endangers the grates and 
furnace. Gas is the most convenient and 
easiest managed fuel for the purj>ose. I pre- 
sume crude oil sprayed into the furnace would 
be equally as good. Coal or wood will do the 
work well, but requires more labor. The fur- 
naces are so constructed that the ashes can be 
removed at any time while in operation. The 
ashes and residue from the stock furnace con- 
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tain about ten per cent, of phosphates and 
make a good fertilizer. The ashes from the 
garbage furnace contain about five per cent, of 
phosphates. 

"The good accomplished by our crematory 
may not be capable of demonstration. I am 
not able to say how much more of sickness or 
how many more deaths would have occurred 
had we not protected, as far as possible, our 
soil from pollution; and, secondarily, our water 
supply from pollution, and the destruction of 
poisonous gases arising from human excrement 
and decaying animal and vegetable matter. 
We have been complimented during the past 
summer by the secretary of the State Board of 
Health, as being the freest city of its sise in 
the state from contagious, infectious, or epi- 
demic diseases, and that, too, in the face of 
many remaining insalutary conditions. We are 
constructing a system of sewerage which, when 
completed, and with proper vigilance upon the 
part of the local board of health in protecting 
oui* water supply and exercising a supervision 
over our meat and daily supplies, with the 
oxidation of all our waste and refuse products, 
will assure us a city second to none in point of 
sanitation. 

"The growing desideratum is better sanita- 
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tion EdiU'utorH ara turning th^jir attention to 
tluj prevention of (JiHeune. The [>hyHician \h 
ofUtn eornj[>ell(fd to admit U\h helpli^HHneHH and 
mourn the inability of medical Hciijnce to cope 
with the advancing army of germnaH he Htandfl 
at the bedwide of hift patient who haH been for 
weekn or monthrt wlowly imbibing polluted 
water or inhaling poirtonouH ganeH, or trying to 
Hubnint upon that which nhould blcHH and curne 
not, until every fiber \h tainted with decay. 

**There may be other mearm of dinpowng of 
night Hoil and garbage. In Home localitiew there 
may b<; a demand for th(;m aw fertilizern. It 
may be c^)nveye/d away by HtreaniH to larger 
bodicH of water, but the. germn which, imbed- 
ded in ice, bcicome active wh(;n liberated, may 
not find a grave even in the ocAmn. 

**There \h a [>leaHing Herine of security in 
knowing that all thiH diHcase-brceedin ;; material, 
with all the. g(jrmH for*which it formw a fruitful 
niduH, can be ra<Jically destroyed by cremation." 

Prof. Nelson said, in the. discuBHion, **I would 
like to ask Dr. (^arrothijrn whether this $1,200 
of expcmse is ove.r and above anything that wan 
obtained from the i)artieH for th(j removal of 
garba;^e,or wheth(5r the removal in entirely free." 

Dr. OarrotherH re.plicd "The n^moval of the 
garbage is at thecfxpenseof i\ut party for whom 
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it is removed. The $1,200 covered the cost of 
running the crematory, arid eighty-one dollars 
and some cents were expended for some repairs 
on the furnace that were necessary to be made." 
In this same connection I beg leave to 
quote from a very interesting and instructive 
paper on " I he Destructibn of the Waste of the 
Cities and Towns by Fire," read at the last 
meeting of the health officers of the State by 
Col. V\ . F. Morse, of New York City, who 
says: — "From the beginning of civilization fire 
has been the great ^purifier and destroyer of 
dangerous matter, and: to-dav the world can 
show no other agent Vhich so perfect y per- 
forms this work. Abroad in Great Britain, 
where the density of population brings the 
question of sanitation closer to the public at- 
tention, this prob'em of caring for worthless 
matter is being speedily solved. There are 
now fifty cities and large towns using one or 
another form of 'Destructors' or garbage 
burning furnaces for disposing of town waste, 
and yearly the number is increasing. The 
necessity for this method being applied is fully 
recognized, and the 'Destructor' is a part of 
the municipal requirement, as much so as the 
modern system of electric lighting or steam 
heat. 
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"In America the advance has been less rapid. 
Complicated by the idea that dangerous waste 
possesses a money value, and delayed by the 
(System of changes in city officials in obedience 
to the demands of political parties — which 
necessitates annually a campaign of instruction 
and information on the part of all health of- 
ficials — the adoption of cremation as applied to 
the waste of the community has made slow 
progress. But enough has been done to thor- 
oughly demonstrate its value as a sanitary 
measure, its simplicity and speed when contrast- 
ed with the elaborate machinery of a 'process' 
factory, its operation and maintenance without 
offense or nuisance, and its ultimate adoption 
by a great majority of those cities seeking re- 
lief from the garbage nuisance. 

*'There are four different forms of apparatus 
used in this country for the destruction of waste 
by fire, each of which has been under observa- 
tion for some years. Almost every month 
brings forward some new theoretical idea for 
the disposal of worthless matter, but none of 
these have so far upon trial been able to stand 
the test of actual work. 

"What is needed is a furnace which shall be 
moderate in its first cost, substantially built of 
durable material, adapted to all classes of waste 
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to be destroyed, using any available fuel, burn 
with speed and freedom all the daily collection 
of the city or town, emitting no offensive odor 
or smoke, be economical in operation, and pro- 
duce a residuum which shall, to some extent, de- 
fray the cost of maintenance. This is the de- 
structor demanded and none but this will be 
acceptable. How far these conditions are ful- 
filled by those furnaces in use can be deter- 
mined by observation. 

"The United States Government has adopted 
the Engle furnace at two of the government 
posts for the destruction of the night soil and 
garbage; and the city of New York has had in 
use for three years a furnace built to destroy 
clothing, bedding, furniture and infected arti- 
cles from any contagious diseases, as well as all 
the dangerous wastes from the hospitals. This 
work has been done with the most perfect 
satisfaction and there can be no doubt but that 
the prompt destruction of these matters has 
greatly aided the health department of that 
city in stamping out the first appearance of all 
contagious diseases, and saved the risk of con- 
tagion and the great expense f oj-merly incurred 
of transporting this matter nearly twenty miles 
before it could be disposed of. 

''There would seem to be no valid reason why 
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this method of caring for the waste of cities 
and towns should not be brought into general 
use at every place where the matter of garbage 
disposal gives trouble. If the cities of great 
Britain^ after an experience of twelve years^ 
continue to employ fire as their agent of destruc- 
tion, multiply their furnaces, and according to 
their official reports commend cremation as ^not 
only practicable, but is the best and often the 
only way of dealing with town waste in a 
manner to satisfy sanitary requirements,' and 
if, as has been repeatedly stated by health offi- 
cers and city authorities, where the American 
forms of furnaces are in use, that this method 
meets the wants of their communities by its 
efficiency, sanitary helpfulness and economical 
work, then it would seem to be the duty of 
those charged with the care of the public 
health to examine with some degree of interest 
this new form of sanitary appliance, that they 
may be prepared to advise intelligently, should 
the necessity exist for present action, or the 
future Jiring with it any demand for changes 
from the antiquated, dangerous and offensive 
methods now in general use." 

You will pardon me for nuiking one more 
({notation on this subject, which we will take 
from the annual report of Toledo, Ohio,for 1891, 
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in which the health officer of that city, in 
speaking of garbage, says; "The best means to 
be adopted in towns and cities for the collec- 
tion, removal and disposal of garbage and 
refuse matter have received a great deal of at- 
tention, and in many places very unsatisfactory 
results. The receptacles provided by house- 
holds are old boxes, barrels or baskets, which 
soon become a source of nuisance as great and 
annoying as the one intended to be prevented. 
"The methods usually adopted for its collec- 
tion are imperfectly done, and are dangerous 
and prejudicial to the public health. The re- 
ceptacles are very seldom completely emptied 
of their contents, and often remain for days 
without receiving any attention whatever. 
Tlioy are uncovered and the contents exposed 
t > the hot rays of the sun in summer. Fermen- 
tation and putrefaction, ensue, and afford a 
suitable nidus for the propagation of germs. 
The feeding of garbage to cattle and hogs has 
been prohibited in some states. The reports 
published by the Massachusetts State Board 
of Health for 1888 states that the results of 
special investigations for trichina in swine fed ' 
upon garbage and house oflFal from the city of 
Boston show that over twelve per cent, of hogs 
within a radius of thirty miles of the city were 
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infected with trichonosis, and that seventeen 
per cent, of hogs maintained at the public 
institutions of the state, and fed upon miscel- 
laneous garbage, were similarly infected, an 
increase of thirteen per cent, in three years 
over what had been previously reported. Severe 
outbreaks of hog cholera are frequent occur- 
rences where swine are fed upon garbage. In 
some cities it has been the custom to turn the 
public garbage over to a contractor, who re- 
moves it to a distance away from the city limits, 
and by plowing it into land, attempts to turn 
it into a fertilizer. It gets rid of the garbage 
to a certain extent, but it contaminates the 
land, does not enrich the soil, poisons the possi- 
ble source of water supply in its vicinity, is 
oiFensive and disagreeable to manipulate and 
handle, and is valueless, as, according to the 
experience of the best scientists, garbage in its 
raw state has no real worth for any purpose of 
fertilisiation. 

"Further it is the expressed opinion of state 
and municipal boards of health, the unanimous 
report of committees of the foremost bodies of 
sanitarians of this country, the subject of com- 
plaint alike from press and public, that the 
practice of depositing garbage upon the ground, 
or in the water in the neighborhood of dwell- 
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ings, or upon lands which are afterwards to be 
used for streets or dwellings, is not only offen- 
sive and objectionable, but is positively danger- 
ous to the public health and a menace to the 
future sanitary condition of the city. 

"The cremation of garbage is considered the 
safest, best, and the only way to meet all the 
requirements desired by sanitarians. Garbage 
is entirely destroyed, and with it all disease- 
breeding genns. Parties engaged in our city 
emptying vaults and catch basins^ have consid- 
erable difficulty in finding a place for its dis- 
posal. Large quantities of night soil have 
been deposited upon the grounds of farmers 
and gardeners adjoining this city. At the pres- 
ent they are at times required to haul this ma- 
terial a long distance before they can get rid of 
it. This entails expense, and the enforcement 
of the law upon the owners of property in our 
city is at times burdensome and borne with 
great inconvenience. The city should provide 
a place or erect a cremating furnace for its de- 
struction and disposal. 

"The receptacles for garbage and other refuse 
matter from dwellings should be of metal or 
boxes lined with tin, and be covered. The 
latter would be cheap, and any member of a 
family would have very little difficulty in lining 
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a box with tin and making a suitable cover for 
it. It wouldbe a convenience to the collector, 
and could he cleansed, and would not bean eye- 
sore to the passer-by. An inspection through 
the alleys of the city (garbage scattered out- 
side of boxes, barrels, and broken baskets, etc.,) 
would convince you that a reform is urgently 
demanded. Let no stone be unturned to give 
us Pure Air, Pure Water, and a Pure Soil." 

Before we close the question of garbage we 
would beg leave to advise the honorable c<^un- 
cil to provide a wagon and water tight box^as 
was recommended last year, for the holding of 
the gar>)age, and thus prevent it dribbling 
along the streets. 

We would also recommend that the garbage 
man be placed under the control of the health 
department, for the reason that the large bulk 
of complaints in reference to garbage is filed 
with the health department and the removal 
of the garbage is con tributary to the health of 
the city, and should be under the control of the 
health department, whose duty it should be to 
see that the garbage man attends to his duty 
and removes the garbage when ordered to do so. 

We would also recommend that the garbage 
man be paid sufficiently for his service to ena- 
ble him to keep the city clean, and then looked 
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after by the sanitary policeman, or other offi- 
cei's of the health department, and see that he 
attends to his duty. 

Those Hog Pens. 

Our hog pens, like it is said of the poor, 
we seem to always have with us, notwithstand- 
ing we have grown from a village into a city, 
and should, if for no other reason than for 
city pride and common cleanliness, say nothing 
of the public health, abate the hog-pen nui- 
sance instanter. 

Sewera. 

We are pleased to note the wise action taken 
by your honorable body in the laying out of 
the new sewer district and the adoption of one 
of the best systems of sewers in existence for 
this district of our city. 

We hope that the time will not be far dis- 
tant when the plan will be completed and the 
citizens of that district will be supplied with a 
first class and nuich needed sewer system. 

In reference to the old district and the old 
system of sewerage we would again urge on 
the Council the great importance of repairing 
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these fiewerfl and getting them into a better and 
more sanitary condition. 

We would also recommend your honorable 
body the importance of continuing certain 
sewers and drains which now empty into the 
ravine aV)ove the Bloom street school house, 
and have no doubt been a decided cause in the 
diphtheria epidemic which prevailed so exten- 
sively in that section of the city last winter. 

These sewers should be continued on to one 
of the main sewers and disposed of in a sanitary 
manner, and thus save this portion of the city 
the unnecessary exposure to such dangerous 
, and unsanitary surroundingsas has been the con- 
dition of that portion of the city during the 
past and previous year. 

The Sanitary Condition Of Our Streets. 

Whilst the sanitary condition of our streets 
is gradually improving, and they have been in 
a hetter condition during the past year in 
many respects than has been the custom here- 
tofore, yet it is to be hoped that with the addi- 
tion of a street sweeper their present condition 
can be very much improved upon, whilst those 
streets which cannot be swept, and become 
more or less dusty in the summer time, it is to 
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be hoped, will be kept sprinkled, and by a 
combination of these two methods to a large 
extent get rid of the dust nuisance of our city. 

The Milk Supply, 

Notwithstanding the importance of a pure 
and healthy milk supply, and the large amount 
of milk required to furnish the needs of a city 
of this size, yet we regret to say that up to 
the present time no steps have been taken to 
guard our citizens against the use of impure 
milk or the milk of tuberculous cows, and we 
hope that your honorable body will not fail to 
take action on this matter before the end of an- 
other year, and adopt such measures as are now 
prevalent in nearly all the cities of our sise in 
the state, requiring the inspection of milk and 
the investigation of the daily water supply 
of the cows, and such other sanitary and hygie- 
nic investigations as the health department 
may from time to time consider of sanitary 
interest to the citizens of our commonwealth. 

The Slaughter Shops, Meat Markets and Butcher's 

Wagons. 

We have little to add and nothing to retract 
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from what we have already said in previous re- 
ports regarding the slaughter shops of our city 
or the condition in which the meat markets are 
kept. 

Nothing short of an abattoir, which we have 
advocated for years, will remedy the slaughter 
house nuisance and insure to our people healthy 
meat, dressed in a clean sanitary manner. 

The more frequent inspection of the meat 
markets by our sanitary policeman would no 
doubt prevent the frequent prevalence of 
soured as well as maggbtted meat, numerous 
specimens of both of which are brought to the 
notice of the health officer every summer. 

The custom of slicing fresh meat down and 
laying it on the counter and allowing custom- 
ers to take it up in their dirty hands, and han- 
dle and smell of it, is quite reprehensible and 
deservew the severest criticism. I have seen 
both men and women go into a meat shop, 
whose hands were absolutely filthy, and handle 
this cut meat, one after the other, until, the 
facts are, the meat was too filthy to use under 
any circumstances. 

There is no necessity for any customer hand- 
ling the meat he purchases, and our butchers 
should keep it strictly out of their reach; let 
them go in and ask for what they want and 
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receive it from the butcher, who should keep 
himself, as well as his shop, neat and clean at 
all times. 

The filthy meat wagons on which the meat 
is hauled from the slaughter shops to the meat 
markets are a disgrace to any civilized commun- 
ity, whilst the dirty rags that are laid under 
and over the meat would disgust a cannibal, 
saying nothipg of the people of a civilized 
community. 

If we cannot secure an abattoir, we ought 
to certainly have rules and regulations which 
would enforce the keeping of our slaughter 
shops in a sanitary condition, and better hygie- 
nic surroundings about the meat in our meat 
markets, whilst rigid rules should compel the 
keeping of the wagons on which the meat is 
hauled and the cloths that are laid over and 
and under it in a clean, tidy, sanitary condi- 
tiou. 

In fact we can see no reasonable excuse for 
their not being so. 

The County Court House. 

It is now with pride we can point to the 
county court house, which, during the past 
year, has been placed in a more sanitary condi- 
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tion and supplied with clean and comfortable 
water-closets for the use of the officials and 
clerks who are obliged to use them. 

The deaning and painting of walls not only 
adds to the sanitary condition of the building 
but to its appearance as well. 

If th^ heating and ventilation was as much 
improved as the water-closets and other parts of 
the building, we would be almost compelled to 
call our court house a model one, from a sani- 
tary standpoint. But we are now obliged to , 
refrain from doing so until better ventilation 
and heating is supplied it. 

The City Prison. 

Since our last report the new city prison has 
been completed and is certainly a model of per- 
fection in many respects and is at present in a 
fine sanitary condition. 

The Memorial Building. 

I think that we are fully justified in sajring 
that the Memorial building and opera house, 
with the exception of heating and ventilation, 
is in a fine sanitary condition. But 
the plan of heating and ventilation is a 
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to tal failure. The passing of steam pijpes 
under the floor of the opera house, with small 
openings under the seats, for the heating of the 
auditoriuna, with a large ventilator at the ceil- 
ing, as usual has proved a decided failure as a 
method of heating and ventilating this build- 
ing and I might add any other kind of a building. 
The numerous complaints that have been 
made, both privately and in the public press, 
about it during the past year, are fully war- 
ranted on the part of our citizens, and the 
sooner the trustees change this plan for the 
modern American method of heating and venti- 
lation the sooner they will cut down the num- 
ber of colds and prevent numerous deaths from 
pneumonia, and at the same time add great 
comfort to the audiences which attend its at- 
tractions from time to time, saying nothing of 
the economy of the fuel, which is not to be for- 
gotten. 

The Public Schcx)l8. 

In accordance with the state statutes, we have 
made the usual inspection of the public schools, 
and can add but little to what we said in our 
last report, excepting that we are pleased to 
note the addition of an elegant new high school 
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buildiag, erected during the past year, which 
is not only an ornament to the city from an 
architectural standpoint, but is heated and 
ventilated in the most scientific manner, as well 
as supplied with the latest improvements in 
the way of water-closets. 

Our citizens should be proud of this build- 
ing, as it is a model of perfection and will be a 
marked feature in adding to the health of the 
pupils whose privilege it may be to attend it. 

In regard to the sanitary condition of the 
other school buildings they are, with the excep- 
tion of the Catholic school building, in fully 
as bad a condition as they were last year, and 
the sooner the board of education replaces the 
old stoves with the modem heating and venti- 
lating apparatus, and banishes the present 
privy vaults for dry closets, the sooner they 
will reduce the mortality of the city and add 
health and comfort to its rising generations. 

The Necessity of the Registration of Births and Deaths. 

It is only a few years since we commenced a 
careful registration of the deaths occurring 
within the corporation limits of the city, and 
yet they are becoming very valuable and are 
being consulted almost every week by some 
one in search of information. 
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In the last annual report we urged on your 
honorable body the importance of registering 
the births as well as the deaths. 

That this is an important record which 
should be kept by the health department of 
our city, is beyond any question of a doubt, 
and if more care was observed in the registra- 
tion of the births there would be fewer waifs 
left on the door steps of our children's home 
or found in baskets in our streams. 

In support of the health department keeping 
a complete record of the births and deaths of 
our city I be^ leave to quote from the very 
excellent paper of Dr. C. O. Probst, Secretary 
State Board of Health, on "The Registration 
of the Vital Statistics," in which the doctor 
made the following very commendable remarks, 
which we feel should be studied carefully by, 
not only every member of our Board of Health, 
but every member of our City Council, who, I 
trust, will not hesitate to take proper action to 
establish this additional registration in our 
city health department. 
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The Hegiatratlon of Vital Statiatlcs. 



By C. Pbobst, M. D., Secretary of State Board of Health. 



The registration of vital statistics should be 
of special importance to health authorities, for 
without such statistics their efforts to prevent 
disease must ever be indefinite in purpose and 
uncertain in aim. In sanitary warfare we must 
know the nature of our enemy and his posi- 
tion and forces, that we may tell where to lay 
siege and starve him out, and where, by a 
sweeping charge, to annihilate him. These 
facts can only be 8uj)plied by Htatistics— by 
studying the meaning of mnny observations 
recorded for long periods of tinie. 

Environment and heredity control man in 
all his relations with an earthly existence, and 
by the use of vital statistics we endeavor to 
show what modifications of these tend to cut 
short or j)rolong it. 

Man is the most valuable possession of the 
State, and this value varies with his ability to 
labor— according to the condition of the public 
health. But while the State exercises the 
greatest care in recording the titles and values 
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of its real and other property, but little atten- 
tion is paid to questions affecting the value of 
its chief jewel — the people. 

The registration of vital statistics maybe 
said to be a record of the vital transactions of 
the State, marriages being the investments^ 
births the profits, and deaths the operating 
expenses and losses. It is to the State's inter- 
est to make as many good investments as pos- 
sible, i. e.j to encourage marriage between 
healthy persons of proper age, and to reduce 
operating expenses and losses (deaths) to the 
minimum. To know how to do this it is nec- 
essary, 1st, — to record every marriage, and all 
relating facts, such as age, nationality, color, 
etc., which may in any manner influence the 
marriage rate. Of course other facts must be 
studied in connection with vital statistics in 
finding an answer to the question — on what 
does the marriage rate depend? 

The births are the profits, and must be well 
looked after. Not only the number, but more 
especially the conditions, sanitary, social or 
otherwise, that tend to increase or decrease the 
number. 

But the State can do little to influence the 
birth rate compared with what she can do to 
lower the death rate. Sir Edwin Chadwick, 
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one of the world's greatest sanitarians^ said 
that he could build a city that would have any 
desired annual death rate from 50 or more to 5 
per 1 1000 inhabitants. 

If this statement be true, and it has been 
endorsed by many eminent authorities^ is it not 
surprising that Government does not more thor- 
oughly investigate the causes of excessive mor- 
tality and measures for its prevention. 

The sanitary reforms in England in the last 
forty years, which have resulted in such an 
immense saving of life, and a continued reduc- 
tion of the death rate in spite of their increas- 
ing population, were the direct result of knowl- 
edge j:ained by a systematic registration of 
vital statistics commenc<jd in 183fi. 

It was by th(? study of the vital statistics of 
M^issachusetts that Dr. Bowditch was led to 
the recognition of the relation of soil moisture 
to the production of c<^nsumption; while the 
same fact was independently arrived at by T>r. 
Buchanan, of England, by studying the statis- 
tics of a number of English towns. The trans- 
mission of typhoid fever and cholera by means 
of drinking wniar is another example of a 
great sanitary truth evolved by statistical 
methods. 

The registration of vital statistics is also re- 
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quired to identify the individual with relation 
to his family and community. In matters of 
inheritance or other claims it is often necessary 
to prove, 1st, — that the parents, or possible 
grand-parents, of the claimant were legally 
married; and 2d, — that the claimant was in fact 
born of these parents. This may require official 
records of marriage and birth. It may also be 
necessary to show that one or more persons con- 
nected with the claim are dead, and possibly, 
as in settling a life insurance or pension claim, 
the cause of death. For this purpose it may 
be necessary to secure a legal record of death. 

The older a country the greater the necessity 
becomes for such records; for while for one or 
two generations these facts can usually be 
proven by living witnesses, after this an official 
record may be sine qua non in securing an es- 
tate or in proving a claim. Dr. Ashmun, for 
many years health officer of Cleveland, inform- 
ed me that scarcely a day passed that the rec- 
ords of the health office of that city were not 
consulted for purposes of this kind. 

But the principal object of this paper is not 
to advocate the necessity for the registration of 
vital statistics — there are none here probably 
who do not appreciate their value — but to re- 
view briefly the system in vogue in Ohio, point 
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out some of its principal defects, and urge upon 
this meeting the necessity for securing changes 
in our laws that must be made before the prac- 
tical benefits of such registration can be fully 
attained. 

The collection and registration of vital sta- 
tistics in Ohio, except for Hamilton county, 
which has a special law regulating this matter, 
are made as follows: The assessors, at the time 
of listing personal property for taxation, which 
is annually, obtain a list of the deaths and 
births that have occurred in their respective 
districts during the preceding year ending 
March 31. They are paid two dollars a day 
for their work, and are usually allowed in this 
county 40 days for collecting information re- 
quiied and for tabulating their reports. Their 
reports are made to the probate judges, who 
record the facts given in regard to each death 
and birth. The probate judges report annu- 
ally to the Secretary of State, who makes an 
annual report to Legislature, published in Ohio 
Statistics. The facts reported to the Secretary 
of State in regard to births are very meager; 
those in regard to deaths are probably suffi- 
ciently full if they were accurate and if all 
deaths were recorded, but the opposite is true. 

Our system of registration is wrong in many 
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particulars. The assessors have little interest 
in the work, and no incentive to make correct 
reports; they are paid by the day and not for the 
number of births and deaths registered. The 
time between a birth or death and its registration 
is too long — may be a year, and facts are forgot- 
ten, many families change location, and con- 
cealment of crime is made easier. The worst 
feature is the inaccuracies regarding the cause 
of a death, the most important fact to sanita- 
rians connected with it. This datum is ascer- 
tained by men unfamiliar with medical terms, 
and furnished by members of the family 
equally ignorant in this respect, who depend 
upon what they remember the physician to 
have told them during the last illness of the 
decedent. 

Another source of eri'or in regard to the 
cause of death arises from the fact that the 
medical attendant may be totally ignorant of 
medicine, as there is practically no restraint on 
the practice of medicine in Ohio. 80 that 
even if the family remembers what the phy- 
sician said the person died of we can have no 
faith in the diagnosis in any particular case 
without knowing who was the attending phy- 
sician. It is surprising to me that the U. S. 
Government, in settling pension claims, will 
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accept the records of the probate judge's oiSce 
as prima facie evidence of the cause of death 
when this fact rests on what the family assert 
the physician to have told them. There is 
absolutely no precaution against a false record 
of death, as the name of the attending physi- 
cian is not recorded. 

The registration is made by the probate 
judges without compensation. This usually 
means poor work in any department. Many of 
the errors of the assessors in regard to the cause 
of death might b e corrected if their returns 
were made to medical men, for we cannot expect 
probate judges to have the requisite knowl- 
edge of technical medical terms. 

Marriages in Ohio may be by license, grant- 
ed by the probate judge, or by the publica- 
tion of bans. A record is kept of all licenses 
issued, and in addition every person authorized 
to solemnize marriage is required, under penalty 
for failure, to transmit a certificate of each 
marriage to the probate judge, who records 
the same. The probate judges report annu- 
ally to the Secretary of State all marriages re- 
corded. But "there's many a slip 'twixt license 
and marriage," and a record of licenses issued 
does not represent the number of marriages 
made. Furthermore, a record of license is no 
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proof of marriage. There is great negligence 

on the part of ministers in returning certificates 

of marriage, and the records ai'e to this extent 

imperfect. The following item clipped from a 

daily paper is apropos: 

Tiffin, O., Jan. 19. — An examination of the 
records in the oflSce of the probate judge of Sene- 
ca county reveals the sensationa* fact that no 
fewer than ninety-five marriages in this city and 
vicinity contain a legal defect which may cause 
many embarrassing complications as soon as the 
fact becomes generally known. In compliance 
with law,all clergymen and magistrates perf orm- 
ingmarriagre ceremonies are required to make 
returns of the same within a period of three 
months thereafter. Failure to do so involves 
a fine, and hence about .twenty ministers of the 
county may be brought to time to answer for* 
their carelessness. An evening paper of Tiflin 
will publish a full list of the one hundred and 
ninety parties who took out marriai^e licenses 
from 1881 to 1891, inclusive, and upon which 
there are no records to show that the marriages 
were ever consummated. 

The published statistics of the Secretary of 
State bear witness of the incompleteness of re- 
ports from probate judges. Taking the death rate 
for census years, when the population of the 
State can be ^'iven with comparative accuracy, 
we find it, according to Ohio statistics, to have 
been in 1870, 8.88 per 1,000 inhabitants; 10.11 
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in 1880, and 8.81 in 1890. It is doubtful if 
the death rate in Ohio is ever as low as 17 per 
1,000. It is always higher than this in Euro- 
pean countries and in our own states where 
anything like accurate registry is made. . Judg* 
ing by the death rate we see that at least 40 to 
60 per cent, of the deaths in Ohio are not re- 
turned bv aAessors. 

The birth rates the same years were 22.95 
in 1870, 19.52 in 1880 and 18.37 in 1890, per 
1,000 inhabitants. This is a much better show- 
ing as to the proportion registered, but still far 
from correct, as our birth rate is probably not 
below 27 or 28 per 1,^^00 and possibly higher. 
If this is coiTect there are not less than 25,000 
births omitted by assessors each year. 

That the vital statistics registered in .Ohio 
are almost without value is known to all who 
have looked into the matter. This fact is well 
recognized by probate judges, and has been 
commented upon in the leports of different 
Secretaries of State. In 1881 Hon. Charles 
Townsend, then Secretary of State, said in 
his report, "I regret to say that many of the 
statistical tables are unsatisfactory and incom- 
plete. The defects are mainly attributable to 
the imperfections of our system of collecting 
statistics." Soon after the creation of the 
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State Board of Health a conference was held 
with Hon. J. S, Robinson, then Secretary of 
State, in regard to the registration of vital dta- 
tistics, and as a result his report for 1886 con- 
tains an able and earnest plea to the legislature 
for the remodeling of the laws regulating this 
matter. But reports to legislature are seldom 
read by members of the General Assembly, 
and as no bill for changing the system of regis- 
tration was offered at that time, nor has been 
since, the subject has not been fairly brought 
before them. 

Enough has been said, I trust, to show that 
the present system of collecting vital statistics 
should be abandoned, but it is much more 
difficult to propose a system that should and 
could, with any probability, be substituted. 
The real difficulty underlying the whole mat- 
ter is the ignorance and indifference of the 
people in regard to it. If they fu'ly realized 
the importance of being able to prove their 
own identity and the legitimacy of themselves 
and their children, and really believed that to 
properly register all deaths would result in 
lessening sickness and death among them, there 
would be little difficulty in finding means to 
collect and register vital statistics. 
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Two plans are usually tried-rby providing 
penalties and by offering rewards. 

Where public sentiment is strongly in favor 
of registration penalties may prevent failures 
on the part of those requ^xed to report and 
keep registers. Penalties are in force in Ohio 
but are never enforced. If the probate judge 
is not satisfied with the returns of the assessors 
he may require the county auditor to withhold 
his order for compensation until they are made 
complete. 'I he probate judge of Cuyahoga 
county tried this a few years ago, and the as- 
sessors were required to go over their districts 
a second time, but they failed to make any ma- 
terial improvement in their reports. A more 
direct penalty system is in force in Hamilton' 
county. Here physicians, midwives, clergymen 
and sextons are required to keep a register of 
births, deaths, mandages and interments, and 
report quarterly to the probate judye. A fine 
of ten dollars is the penalty for each neglect, 
one-half to go to the informer. This plan is 
also a failure. The probate judge of Hamilton 
county, in a letter to the Secretary of State, 
said, "very few persons who are required by 
law to do so, make reports of births and deaths 
to this oflSce. It has been our custom for sev- 
eral years past to frequently notify physicians. 



I midwives, ministers and sextons of the pra- 
I visions of tlie law and the penalty for neglect- 
ling to repDrt. Thousandsof circulars, blanks, 
■'.notices and requests have been sent out to per- 
jBons whose duty it is to report to this office, 
J-and the total results of all our labors are em- 
bodied in our reports to you." These were 
E-V8ry unsatisfactory. 

But one plan has been found practically suc- 
cessful for securing the facts in regard to a 
L- death, aud that is to require a permit for burial 
I and to obtain the desired information before 
I granting the permit. This system of burial 
Ipemiits is enforced in most of our large cities, 
land in many of the smaller ones, and has also 
^een put into practice in several of our states. 
For obvious reasons the granting of burial per- 
nits should be in thehands of boardsof health, 
*nd I would recommend that some such plan as 
the following should be tried in Ohio: 

Make the health-officer or clerk of the board 
of health the registrar; require a permit under 
penalty for each interment or removal of a 
dead body; require the physician to certify to 
because of death and the undertaker or friends 
the deceased to furnish all other informa- 
gO to be recorded. The State Board of 
»Ith has been given the general supervision 
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of the registration of vital statistics, and it 
would possibly be well to give to its 
keeping the bureau of vital statistics, requiring 

health officers and clerks to furnish monthly 
reports to that board. The State Board of 
Health has prepared a bill providing that each 
municipal corporation shall establish a board 
of health, and that the trustees of each town^ 
ship shall constitute a board of health, with 
the township clerk as health officer. If this 
is enacted into a law, it would be possible, in 
my judgment, after a year or two of trial, to 
make a fairly accurate registration of deaths; 
and I believe the health officers would will- 
ingly do the work if all blanks and record 
books necessary were furnished them. This 
plan has had practical trial in several states 
and has worked well. 

It is much more difficult to make a complete 
registration of births. Penalties for not re- 
porting births are seldom or never enforced. 
The best reports are made in the states that pay 
for this work. The fee for reporting births in 
the states varies from 5 to 25 xjents; for record- 
ing births from 3 to 5(1 cents. Massachu- 
setts pays the highest rate, giving to physi- 
cians and midwives 25 cents for reporting each 
birth, and 50 cents to registrars for recording 
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each birth. At that price it would cost in 
Ohio, if every birth were reported and record- 
ed, about $75,0(10 annually for the registra- 
tion of births alone. We may not hope for 
such liberality in Ohio for many years to come. 
But there is another form of compensation 
Ohio could make to physicians that would pos- 
sibly induce them to furnish reports of births 
without fees, and that is by restricting the 
practice of medicine to properly qualified per- 
sons. Physicians and midwives might then be 
required to report all births, which should be 
done monthly to health officers or clerks of 
boards of health. The latter should be paid 
a fee for recording births reported, and an ad- 
ditional fee for obtaining and recording births 
Hot reported by physicians and midwives. 

All marriages should also be reported to 
health officers or. clerks, as it is desirable to 
have all records relating to births, deaths and 
marriages kept in the same office in each town 
and township. A fee should be ppid for re- 
cording each marriage. Annual reports of 
marriages and births should be made by health 
officers and clerks to the State Board of Health. 

The plan suggested offers the following ad- 
vantages: 

Records of death would be made before 
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burial, the cause of death being given over the 
signature of the attending physician. Reports 
of deaths for the whole state ' would be made 
monthly instead of annually. 

The record of a birth, death or marriage would 
be made in the neighborhood where the event 
occurs; the registration would be in the hands 
of those most interested in the work; provision 
would be made for the continued existence of 
a board of health in each city, village and 
township, and the health service of the State 
would be placed on a broader as well as a higher 
plane. 



The Public]Water^Supply. 

The problem of a sufficient supply of good 
water for the high service of our city has been 
one that has long attracted the attention of the 
city authorities, and within the last year a 
system was supposed to have been introduced 
and put in operation for that portion of the 
city which would answer all the requirements 
for many years to come; but unfortunately 
when this system was put into practice defects 
were found in it, and the results are that an 
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insufficient water supply and an insufficient 
pressure is found to be the universal complaint 
over the larger portion of the high service 
district. 

Upon investigation of this water question, 
your health officer has discovered that the old 
or low system and the high or new system are 
connected at the water works by a valvular 
arrangement which is not competent to keep 
the two systems separate, and the result is that 
by the leakage of this valve the higher pres- 
sure, which is required for the high service, is 
lowered by leakage into the old system, and 
the practical results are that each system carries 
about the same water pressure to the square 
inch, consequently when sufficient force is put 
on to give the high district a sufficient supply 
the pressure is so great that it bursts the pipes 
in the lower system, and if the pressure is re- 
duced so as ^to protect the pipes in the lower 
system those living in the upper system are not 
supplied, in many instances, with water at all, 
let alone sufficient pressure to be of service in 
the case of a fire. 

We would therefore recommend to your 
honorable council that measures be taken to 
separate these two systems entirely, so that 
the nece^93,ry pressure can be obtained in the 
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high system to supply the wants of those living 
in that district, without interfering with the 
pressure or bursting the pipes in the lower dis- 
trict, which is the case at present. 

Each year our citizens are admonished by 
the trustees of the water works of the scarcity 
of water, and whilst this is no doubt true, and 
at the same time that many people are wasting 
the water unnecessarily, yet it is a question 
whether it is justice to the citizens to contract 
for a large quantity of water for each of the 
three different railroads, at a very greatly re- 
duced taxation than is paid by individual rent- 
ers for the same amount of water, and at the 
same time, when water is most needed during 
the dry season, to deprive them of the privi- 
lege they should have, on account of the rail- 
roads and a fewpersons who unnecessarily waste 
water. 

It seems to me that your honorable body 
could easily remedy both of these difficulties 
with little trouble or expense, and thus afford 
the average citizen the necessary amount of 
water to supjjly his needs for sprinkling and 
other purposes during the dry and hot season. 

In the first place, there are several large 
springs in the city that are simply turned into 
the sewers at pi»e9t?nt and wasted, which could 
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be easily utilized at a very small expense to 
the city for supplying the railroads either by 
leasing these springs to the railroads and al- 
lowing them to pump the water themselves, or 
by introducing a small plant by the city and 
supplying the roads the same as they do now, 
except from these springs, which are not fit for 
use for city purposes but would answer every 
purpose of the railroads. 

In the second place, it would cost but very 
little to fen-etout these parties who are in the 
habit of wasting water, and in such instances 
put in a water meter and charge them so much 
a gallon or 1000 gallons, as the case may be, 
and you will find that the wasteage would 
disappear like magic. 

At all events the honorable council can not 
allow the average citizen to be cut short of a 
bountiful water supply during the dry season 
each yeai", when he needs it the most, and 
should have it, not only for his comfort but for 
sanitary protection as well, and prompt meas- 
ures should be taken to remedy these defects at 
the earliest practicable moment. 
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Conclusion, 



If this annual report has seemed long and 
tedious, we trust that you will pardon us, on 
the grounds of our interest in dealing with a 
series of (3[^estions that involve to a greater or 
less extent the life and health of our citizens. 
The problem of the Public Health in a city the 
size of ours is a grave question, for by properly 
understanding the laws of health and by mak- 
ing and enforcing practical sanitary laws we 
may be enabled each year to save hundreds of 
cases of sickness and scores of deaths. 

In fact I may say further that your neglect 
to make and enforce proper sanitary laws, 
which neglect is followed by sickness and death 
which could have been prevented, is just as 
much chargeable to you as would be your neg- 
lect or refusal to lift an infant from the rail- 
road track and save it from destruction at the 
approach of the flying express, which you knew 
was surely coming and as surely would man- 
gle it to death. 

Before closing this report it is not only our 
duty but a privilege to again acknowlege the 
courtesy and support I have received during 
the past year from the board of health, whose 
interest is annually increasing in this work, and 
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who again generously added to their accumu- 
lating knowledge regai'ding the preservation of 
the health and the lives of our citizens by at- 
tending the state convention of the local health 
officers and city boards of health, held at our 
state capitol last January; likewise I desire to 
extend my thanks to his honor, the Mayor, as 
well as the honorable Council, the sanitary 
policeman, and the clerk of the Board of Health 
for the valuable aid and continued courtesy 
which have been extended to me as your 
Health Officer through the entire year. 
Very respectfully submitted. 

R. HARVEY REED, M. D., 

Health Officer. 
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